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By Herbert L. Willett, 
The University of Chicago. 



I. 
OCTOBER I. JOY IN GOD'S HOUSE, PSALM 122:1-9. 

i. The book of Psalms. — The devotional literature of the Old Tes- 
tament is collected for the most part in the book of Psalms, though 
there are scattered fragments of a similar character in other books, 
especially the prophetic. Like the Thorah, the psalms are divided 
into five books, or sections, which probably mark the advancing work 
of collection into a body of hymns for use in the second temple. The 
questions of date and authorship are, perhaps, capable of less satisfac- 
tory solution in this than in any other portion of Hebrew literature, 
owing both to the brevity of individual compositions and the lack of 
historical reference. The latter fact is no doubt due in some measure 
to the general or congregational use made of the psalms, which tended 
to preserve only the portions which voiced the collective religious 
experiences of the community, and to lose those in which the individual 
at first expressed his particular joys or sorrows. The collection, as we 
have it, bears frequent witness to the early and wide belief that David 
was the chief representative of psalm composition in Israel, and was 
himself the author of many of the psalms. This belief, which voices 
itself in the editorial titles of nearly half the poems in our collection, 
is worthy of acceptance unless the language or ideas of a particular 
psalm mark it as later than David's time. The opinions of biblical 
scholars cover a wide range of view on this question, from a recogni- 
tion of the Davidic authorship of many of the psalms which bear his 
name to a total denial of any Davidic element in the Psalter and the 
relegation of the entire collection to post-exilic days. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the general recognition of David as the common 
denominator of this type of composition rests upon a basis of fact, and 

1 The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
in so far as it is an aid to their use. 
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that at least a small group of the psalms may be attributed to him 
The hymns of the collection, as a whole, owe their being less to the 
work of one great poet than to that widespread religious instinct which 
voiced itself in devotional utterances of this character in all sections 
of the nation and in many periods, though chiefly, no doubt, under 
the special stimulus of the services of the second temple. One collec- 
tion of fifteen psalms (120-134) in the fourth book bears the name 
" Songs of Ascents," and seems to be a group of hymns used by pil- 
grims on the way to Jerusalem for the celebration of the great feasts. 
Some of these psalms reflect in a remarkable degree the feeling of joy 
experienced by those who saw the reviving life of Jerusalem after the 
exile, and came up with gladness to celebrate the sacred seasons. 

2. Standing at last in Zion. — The psalm which constitutes the pres- 
ent study belongs to this group of fifteen, and is one of four bearing 
the inscription " to David." If these words reflect the ideas of the 
editors as to authorship, they seem to find correction in the language 
of the psalm itself. Its expressions presuppose a long history, in 
which Jerusalem as the capital and the seat of the Davidic dynasty has 
had the chief place. The situation seems to be that of a period after 
the city began to revive from the desolation of the exile, perhaps under 
the energetic leadership of Nehemiah. The speaker may be an exile 
in the East, who, unable to return with those who are departing, 
rejoices in the impulse which causes them to go, and speaks his love 
for the place of God's sanctuary. More probably, however, he has 
just entered the city with other worshipers, and pours out his soul in 
these inspiring words. To him the house of the Lord, the new temple 
just completed, is the center of attraction ; and now that he can say, 
" Our feet are standing at last within thy gates, O Jerusalem," he 
observes that the city is builded, or rebuilded, compactly, and he 
reflects upon its ancient glory as the seat of royal power and judgment 
under the long line of Davidic kings. Then follows his prayer for 
continued peace and blessing upon the beloved city and sanctuary. 

3. Questions. — (1) To what class of literature do the psalms belong? 
(2) How many divisions are there in the book of Psalms, and to what 
model do they thus conform ? (3) What is the value of the titles in 
determining dates and authorship ? (4) What may be said of David's 
relation to the Psalter? (5) What are the "Songs of Ascents"? 
Whither did the people "go up"? On what occasions? (6) What 
is the title of Ps. 122 ? (7) Does this agree with the contents of 
the psalm ? (8) What appears to be the situation of the speaker ? 
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(9) With what feelings did he receive the invitation to "go up" to the 
temple ? (10) When was the second temple finished ? (cf. Ezra 6: 14, 
15 ; B. C. 516). (11) Which translation is preferable, " our feet are 
standing" or "have stood," in vs. 2 ? (either is possible). (12) In 
referring to its compactness, did the psalmist mean its smallness in 
the days after the exile, its limited area, as situated on the two tall 
hills, Zion and Moriah, or its closely built streets, as differing from the 
open country? (13) For what purposes had the tribes of Israel been 
accustomed to go up to Jerusalem ? (14). Do the words "thrones of 
judgment" refer to the various places where justice was dispensed in 
Jerusalem, or to the memory of the long line of Davidic kings who 
acted as judges? (15) What elements enter into the prayer of the 
psalmist (vss. 6-9)? (16) Do the psalms have their chief value as a 
record of devotion from the past, or as a vehicle of similar devotion 
for us? (17) While there is interest attaching to a knowledge of the 
author and origin of a psalm, are these necessary to its helpful use in 
worship? (18) Would not the psalms repay a much more careful 
study and a much larger use as aids to the religious life ? 

II. 

OCTOBER 8. HAMAN'S PLOT AGAINST THE JEWS, ESTHER 3:1-11. 

i. The book of Esther. — The reign of Xerxes 1.(485-4646.0.), 
who occupied the Persian throne as the successor of Darius I., in whose 
days the temple was finished, and as the predecessor of Artaxerxes I., 
the royal master of Nehemiah, forms the background of this book. 
This Xerxes (called Ahasuerus in the narrative) is best known as the 
king whose armies met defeat at Thermopylae and Salamis, and whose 
vast expedition into Europe brought upon him such overwhelming 
disasters. The book of Esther takes its name from its heroine, a Jew- 
ish maiden whose beauty obtains for her the position of queen, and 
thus enables her to save her nation in a time of great peril. The his- 
toricity of the book, though defended by some biblical scholars, is 
questioned by others on the ground of grave improbabilities in some 
portions of the narrative, such as the absence of any evidence that 
Xerxes had any other queen than Amestris, who cannot be identified 
with either Vashti or Esther ; and the fact that the queen of Persia was 
always chosen from one of six noble families, which would exclude any 
foreigner from the place. Many other considerations seem to show 
that, if the book has a basis of fact, other and imaginative elements 
have been added. But the gravest objections to the book have arisen 
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from its wholly secular tone, from the absence of ethical or spiritual 
qualities, and from its strong antipathy to gentiles and the vindictive- 
ness of character which it attributes to Esther herself. However these 
elements may limit the value of the book as a means of religious 
culture, they certainly reflect fairly the attitude of a certain type of 
Judaism in the Greek period from which the book appears to date. It 
was evidently the author's purpose to account for the origin of the 
feast of Purim, and at the same time to express the patriotic sentiments 
of his day in a recital of a great national deliverance in which Jewish 
beauty and wisdom, under the divine blessing, which is implied rather 
than expressed, had coped successfully with seemingly overwhelming 
odds, and in connection with which two members of the race had been 
elevated to the highest positions in the empire of Persia. This intensely 
national feeling made the book exceedingly popular with the later 
Jews. 

2. Hamaris wrath and plot. — The custom of elevating favorites to 
positions of the greatest power is common with rulers of weak, passion- 
ate, and capricious nature such as Xerxes is known to have been. 
Haman is called the Agagite, which seems to connect him in the 
author's mind with the line of the Amalekite king, the ancient enemy 
of Saul, son of Kish the Benjaminite, of whom Mordecai was also a 
descendant. Why Mordecai the Jew refused the customary courtesy 
to the prime minister is not stated, nor does there seem to have been 
adequate reason save in Jewish pride. But ample as were the honors 
enjoyed by the favorite, the unbending disrespect of the Jew embit- 
tered all. Knowing, however, the race of the offender, Haman thought 
to dignify his vengeance by a universal slaughter of Mordecai's coun- 
trymen. For this purpose his diviners cast lots to ascertain what time 
during the coming months would be most propitious for the enter- 
prise. Fortunately for the Jews no lucky day was found in the calendar 
until the end of the year, which gave eleven months for preparation 
on the part of the intended victims. When the day had been settled 
upon, the favorite went to the king with his plan, and so great was his 
influence, or so slight the interest of the king in his subjects, that the 
request of Haman for the royal sanction upon the massacre was 
instantly granted, and his offer of a princely sum to be paid for the 
favor was considerately declined. Thus the prospects of the Jewish 
people were black, indeed. 

3. Questions. — (1) In whose reign are the events of the book of 
Esther laid ? (2) With which section of the Jewish people does this 
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book deal, those who had returned to Judah, or those who remained 
in the East ? (3) What chronological relation do these events sustain 
to the building of the temple (completed in B. C. 516), and the expe- 
dition of Nehemiah (B. C. 445) ? (4) Who were Esther and Mor- 
decai ? (5) What events brought Esther to the position of queen ? (6) 
What office did Mordecai hold, and what service had he rendered the 
king (Esth. 2 : 21-23) ? (7) ^ n whom did the king bestow the place of 
favorite and prime minister ? Of what race was Haman ? How was 
he honored by the court ? (8) What was Mordecai's attitude toward 
him ? Why ? Who remonstrated with him ? (9) Who told Haman ? 
How was he affected ? (10) How did Haman plan to accomplish his 
revenge ? (11) Who cast lots for him ? For what purpose ? W 7 hat 
was the nearest favorable day ? In what respect was this providential ? 
(12) With what request did Haman go to the king? What reasons 
did he urge for the slaughter of the Jews ? What sum did he offer 
to pay ? (13) How did the king receive the request ? What sign of 
favor did he confer? Did he receive the silver? (14) How does 
Hainan's career illustrate the sudden prosperity of unworthy men ? 
(15) Is it a deep or a shallow nature that is irritated by a slight cause 
(vs. 5) ? (16) What sort of a nature credits so false a report regarding 
others (vs. 10)? (17) When innocent people become the victims of 
malice or slander, is there any hope or comfort for them ? Where ? 
(18) What sins resulted from Haman's vanity and pride ? Do these 
qualities always issue in sin ? 

III. 
October 15. Esther's pleading, esther 8:3-8, 15-17. 

1. The downfall of Haman. — After obtaining the king's sanction to 
his plot for the destruction of the Jews at the end of the year, Haman 
sent from Shushan (Susa), the capital, instructions to the provincial 
governors for the execution of the sentence. In this emergency 
Mordecai conveyed to the queen news of the impending disaster, and 
besought her to see the king at once and secure deliverance for her 
people, closing his entreaty with the words, " Who knoweth whether 
thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?" (Esth. 
4:14). The queen staked all upon her favorable reception by the king, 
and, securing his interest, she invited him and Haman to a banquet, at 
which she repeated the invitation for the following day, much to the 
gratification of the favorite. Meantime, during a sleepless night, the 
king learned of Mordecai's former services, and resolved to reward him, 
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which he did by ordering Haman, who had come to secure the royal 
consent to hang Mordecai, to escort him in state through the capital. 
Smarting under this mortification, Haman was conducted to Esther's 
second banquet, only to meet his fate in her denunciation, and later 
on the same day he was hung on the gallows prepared by him for 
Mordecai, who was now elevated to his place. 

2. The deliverance of the Jews. — The chief enemy of her race was 
dead, but it still remained for Esther to undo the evil work which he 
had set on foot against the Jews. On her appearance before the king 
for this purpose she was received graciously, and presented her request 
that the decree should be reversed. The king replied, however, that 
this was impossible, as even he had no power to change an edict. 
But he gave to her and Mordecai, who seems to have accompanied 
her, the power to take any measures which they could devise to meet 
the emergency. The indolent monarch had no plans to suggest, but 
they could freely use his power, he told them, to protect the Jews. 
Mordecai needed no further instruction, but instantly sent forth in the 
king's name an edict giving the Jews the right of self-defense. The 
popular favor in which Mordecai and his people were held is empha- 
sized in the effect of the edicts upon the capital. The former had 
been received with silence and apprehension ; the present was greeted 
with shouts of public approval. To the Jews themselves it was as life 
from the dead, and its proclamation was the occasion for feastings, 
while many Persians accepted the Jewish religion as a result of these 
impressive events. If there is a strong element of vindictiveness in 
Esther's satisfaction over the great numbers of Persians slain by her 
people in their defense, in her request that a second day be granted 
for a similar slaughter, and that the bodies of the ten sons of Haman 
be hung up for a spectacle, it must be recalled that she represents here 
the Jewish feeling of hatred to other nations which was characteristic 
of at least a section of the people in the Greek period. Whether his- 
torical romance or veritable history, the book of Esther throws light 
upon an obscure period of Jewish life, and points the significant les- 
sons of the danger of pride, the self-forgetting courage of devotion, 
and the mysterious methods of Providence, by which the lowly are 
often exalted to high station and the mighty pulled down from their 
seats. 

3. Questions. — (1) When Haman's plot was arranged, what Jew 
learned of it and became the guardian of his people's interests ? (2) 
How did he convey to Esther the alarming news ? (3) What did he 
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request her to do ? (4) What splendid qualities did Esther display 
in her effort to save her people ? What dangers did she encounter ? 
What applications of Esther's conduct may be made to modern Chris- 
tian life ? (5) Recount the progress of Haman's downfall. (6) What 
was Mordecai's singular fortune ? (7) How does the story of Haman 
illustrate the statement that " the evil that men do lives after them " ? 
(8) How did Esther and Mordecai endeavor to undo this evil ? (9) 
Could the king suggest a plan ? To what, however, did he consent ? 
(10) Who devised a remedy ? What was it ? (11) Where and by what 
means was the second edict sent forth? (12) How was the news 
received in the capital ? Was this owing to Mordecai's power, or to the 
high esteem in which the Jews were held ? (13) How did many still 
further show their reverence for Judaism ? (14) What are the leading 
features in the character of Esther ? Of Mordecai ? Of Haman ? 
Of the king? (15) What value has the book of Esther as compared 
with other books of the Old Testament ? 

IV. 

OCTOBER 22. EZRA'S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, EZRA 8:21-32. 

i. The work of Ezra. — The books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
are in reality one and form the continuation of 2 Chronicles, evidently 
by the same author, give, in very fragmentary form, some of the lead- 
ing facts in the lives of the two men by whose names they are called. 
Even a casual reading of these books shows that the materials were 
gathered from various sources, among which were the personal mem- 
oirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, written in the first person {cf. the sections, 
Ezra 7:27—9:15; Neh. 1:1— 7:73a; 12:27-43, and 13:4-31). 
That the sections were put into their present order without precise 
knowledge on the part of the compiler as to the succession of events 
seems clear. No entirely satisfactory scheme for the arrangement of 
the material has been proposed. It is even uncertain whether Ezra's 
mission to Jerusalem preceded or followed that of Nehemiah. The 
former has been the prevailing view, in accordance with the order of 
the narratives, but there are strong reasons for believing that Nehemiah 
arrived first, and prepared the way for the later reformation under 
Ezra, whose work is to be dated in the reign of Artaxerxes II. (B. C. 
404-358), rather than in that of Artaxerxes I. (B. C. 464~424). 3 Ezra 

2 The arguments for this view, together with the recent literature upon the subject, 
will be found in Kent's History of the Jewish People, pp. 195 ff. 
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represented that large and influential section of the nation which still 
remained in Babylonia, but was more or less interested in the revival 
of Jersualem and the worship at the sanctuary. Especially was it a 
matter of concern to those who regarded the law as essential to the 
welfare of the restored state. That law, already in force in Jerusalem 
in the simpler forms which had prevailed before the exile, had now 
assumed a much more elaborate character through the labors of 
priests and scribes in Babylon. This law it was, therefore, which 
Ezra brought (Ezra 7: 14, 25), with the purpose of reforming the com- 
munity in compliance with its demands. 

2. The journey to Jerusalem. — There is first given the genealogy of 
Ezra, and the statement that he was "a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses," together with a brief report of his journey (Ezra 7 : 1-10). 
Then in more detail the events of the preparation and pilgrimage are 
recorded. An Aramaic copy of the letter of the king giving permis- 
sion to Ezra to undertake the task, and providing him with resources 
therefor (7 : 11-28), is followed by the list of those who were the com 
panions of this journey (8: 1-14). Upon gathering his company at 
the river Ahava, Ezra discovered that there were no Levites with them ; 
and as they were essential to the new order which he proposed to intro- 
duce, successful efforts were made to secure some of this class (8 : 
15-20). All now being in readiness, a fast was proclaimed to secure 
the divine protection and guidance, inasmuch as a request for military 
protection would seem inconsistent with the assertions of the power 
and favor of God which they had made to the king. The expedition 
carried large and valuable gifts to the temple and the poor community 
at Jerusalem, and Ezra appointed twelve priests to have charge of these 
treasures and be responsible for their safe delivery. After remaining 
at the river Ahava for some twelve days (8:31; cf. 7:9), the band 
departed for Jerusalem, and four months later they reached their 
destination without accident or loss from robbers, in spite of the splen- 
did presents they carried, which were delivered to the temple treasurers 
three days later. 

3. Questions. — (1) Of what materials are the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah composed? (2) What may be said regarding the chrono- 
logical arrangement of these materials ? (3) Which of the two leaders 
appears to have come to Jerusalem first ? (4) What motives prompted 
Ezra to organize his expedition ? (5) What did he believe the com- 
munity in Jerusalem most needed ? (6) What did he bring with him ? 
(7) For what did the king's letter provide ? (8) What was the feeling 
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of Ezra when he secured this letter? (see 7 : 27, 28). (9) How many 
people accompanied Ezra? (see the list in 8: 1-14). (10) What class 
was lacking, and how was it supplied? (see 8: 15-20). (11) At what 
river did the company gather? (12) What did they hold there ? Was 
fasting an element of the earlier or of the later Judaism ? (13) What 
danger were they to encounter ? What protection might they have had ? 
Why did they not ask it ? (14) Was the success of the journey the proof 
that God was favorable to them, or was there some other sign ? (15) 
What treasures did they carry ? Who gave them ? For what were they 
sent ? Into whose hands did Ezra consign them ? (16) Does the word 
"holy" in vs. 28 denote an ethical or ceremonial quality? (17) In 
how long a time and at what season of the year was the journey 
made ? (18) What is meant by the hand of God being upon them ? 
From what dangers were they delivered ? (19) How long were they in 
Jerusalem before their gifts were delivered at the temple? (20) In 
what respects does the journey of these pilgrims resemble that of the 
Pilgrim Fathers ? In what does it resemble the journeys of missiona- 
ries to needy regions of the earth ? 

V. 

OCTOBER 29. PSALMS OF DELIVERANCE, PSALMS 85, 1 26. 

i. God the source of blessing. — The first study of the month deals 
in a general way with the Psalms, and reference may be made at this 
point to its statements. The eighty-fifth psalm is credited to the sons 
of Korah, one of the guilds of temple singers ; this may mean no 
more than that it was found in the collection made by or for this group 
of men. The first section of the psalm (vss. 1-3) refers, apparently, to 
the return from exile as an event of the past. This return was itself 
the proof of the divine favor to the land and the people, including the 
pardon of their sin {cf. Isa. 40 : 1, 2). The sufferings of the past were 
regarded as the evidence of divine wrath ; the present blessing of resto- 
ration indicates the change of God's attitude. Thus alone perhaps 
could the Hebrew mind explain the mysteries of human experience. 
The second section of the psalm reflects a situation apparently quite 
different. The deliverance of the past seems forgotten in the disasters 
of the present. Perhaps the days of Nehemiah best serve as a back- 
ground for these words ; and in this situation both sections would 
express the thought of the period (Neh. 2:13.) The poverty-stricken 
condition of the city seems a token of the continued disfavor of God. 
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The dismantled walls remind the beholders that Jehovah has not ceased 
from his anger. After a prayer for the bestowal of the divine blessing, 
the psalmist pauses for God's reply, which he feels sure will be favor- 
able ; only, the people must forsake their sins. He is not far away, and 
there is no reason why the land should not rejoice in his presence, if 
his people will be obedient. Mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace, 
the four cardinal virtues, conspire to bless ; heaven and earth bring 
forth their gifts upon the faithful. From Jehovah and the land which 
is his possession shall abundance come for his people, for righteous- 
ness goes before him like a path-maker. 

2. Great things done by Jehovah. — Psalm 126 is one of the " Songs 
of Ascents, " and belongs evidently to the post-exilic period, though it 
speaks out of a situation in which the hopes of restoration have been 
but partially realized. The joy of the return, the glad surprise brought 
by those political changes which made it possible, is first described. 
It was like a dream. Songs alone could express the satisfaction 
of the hour, and even the heathen were astonished at the wonders 
God wrought in Israel's behalf. Indeed, God had done great things 
for them ; but more remained to be done. Only a few had yet come 
back, or perhaps some fresh disaster had already scattered the small 
remnant of the nation in Judah. What is needed is the restoration of 
the flood-tide of prosperity, like the spring freshets of the South. The 
end of the present trouble is surely to be blessing. Though they 
seem to be sowing in tears the seed of the new nation, they are confi- 
dent of a joyful harvest, and the reaping time shall prove the divine 
blessing on the sowing. 

3. Questions. — (1) Is any event of the nation's history more likely 
to have produced psalms than the return from exile ? (2) Of what 
attitude on the part of God did the return seem a proof (Ps. 85 : 2)? 
(3) In what sense may God be said to be angry ? (4) If the restoration 
had taken place (vss. 1-3), why should there be further cause for 
trouble? (5) Why did the divine displeasure seem endless to the 
struggling community in Jerusalem ? (6) In whom is the real source 
of rejoicing (vs. 6)? (7) For what will the psalmist wait (vs. 8)? (8) 
What is necessary on the part of the people? (9) How does the 
remainder of the psalm emphasize the abundant sources of power and 
blessing ever at the disposal of the faithful ? (10) What is meant by 
" turned the captivity of Zion " (Ps. 126:1)? (1 1) How were the peo- 
ple affected by this experience? (12) Does this indicate that the 
people did not expect any deliverance, or that its process was specially 
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marvelous? (13) 
the heathen say ? 
ever, to be done ? 



How did they express their joy? (14) What did 
(15) Was this true? (16) What yet remained, how- 
(17) Why were their present experiences like sow- 
ing in tears ? (18) What is usually the value of suffering; a correction 
of the past, or a preparation for the future? (19) Is any great enter- 
prise accomplished with one effort ? (20) What is the lesson of the 
psalms as to dependence upon God ? 
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